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ABSTRACT ' 

High school students should be given the opportunity 
to do improvised duet acting, and criteria for evaluation of 
performances of improvised duet actj-ng should be established. 
Although planning and prepared work should be discouraged as much as 
possible, because of the time limitations for the performance, it is 
good for the performers to know where they are going. In^ther wards, 
they should know before performing what point "A" (the conflict^, 
point "B" (the climax) , and point "C" (the resolution) will be. . 
Pre-det^rmination of the elements of the dramatic action can work 
very effectively in the improvised duet. Scene dynamics require that 
actors stick to the point, and the .integrity, of a scene is its i 
adherence to its own internal logicT^'Scene dynamics and scene 
integrity should be the principal considerations in evaluating the 
performance. However, the more subtle aspects of the performance 
'should also be considered: the development of information, the 
pantomime skills, and the balance between performers. (Basic 
references on improvisation are listed and specific recommendations • 
are' made.) (IL) 
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Q * . Kansas high school speech and drama programs have now 

\jj had one year of experience with the improvised duet ao4:ing event 

* at state speech and drama festivals. This relatively new event 
in high school speech progranis has enjoyed even greater success 
at the state festivals th^in it did at mvitational competitions in 
previous years if performance skill and student interest and 
enthusiasm are any measure. In judging events dui-ing the 1975 
I festivals, however, I detected what appeared to be a lack of 

confidence or even haphazardnes s- in the approach to preparation 
by many performers.* While I have no intention of "talking down*' 
to those coaches and judges who have good backgrounds in impro* 
visation, the purpose of thi^ paper is to suggest a viable approach 
to preparation and, at the "^ame time, to present for coaches and 
judges criteria for evaluation of performances. 

The history of dramatic improvisation is probably as old as 
conscious theatre, if'we can accept the fact that the legendary 
Thespis improvised his separation from the chorus. The early 
Renaissance theatre owes much of Us development to improvisa- 
tion, and Roman traditions were carried into the new age through 
Commedia dell' Arte. Stanislavsky used improvisation as a 

• rehearsal technique, the Becks used it to develop scripts, and 
Paul Sills used it to develop the performance itself. Through- 
out the history of improvisation, we find it being used both as 
an end in itself and as a moans^ to an end. - 

When improvisation is used as a means to an end, the focus 
of the work is on that which is being developed, not on the tech- 
niques of improvisation itself. Stanislavsky and many other pro- 

* minent directors have endorsed the use of improvisation ih 
rehearsals for a production. Once an actor has a reasonable 
grasp of his character, that character can be intensified and 
rounded out by placing him in circumstances other than those 
given in the script. The actor must then rely upon his grasp of 
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His speeches sometimes go to as many as a dozen drafts 
and a "clearance form'* is sent off to a checklist of as many as - 
15 key administration aides, 

Ford^s ^^input is much larger than most people believe,*' 
says Hartmann, one of the President's closest aides-. " 

"We consider ourselves a reflection of pplicy , . , in the 
final analysis they're his speeches," says Paul A. Theis, an 
ex-newspaperman who hands out the White House spe^echwriting 
assignments. 

It takes a White House Editorial Office^staff of 40, including 
the speechwriters , to keep up with fhe voluminous output of 
presidential speeches, legislative rrtessages, dinner toasts, 
proclamations, statements and greetings, ^ 

Ford often makes thr^e or four speeches a week. He loves 
to drop in on parties and gatherings of Republicans and these last-/ 
minute decisions give the speechwriters harried moments. 

/ 

So far, in eight months of'office,- Ford has made about 200 
speeches. ' v ' ' 

The role of his speechwriters is likely to become inci-easingly 
important as Ford geaf s up around mid-summer for the 1976 
presidential campaign. 

\ 

Hartmann,^ close intimate of Ford, supervises the speech-^ 
writing effort. 

He wrote the historic first speech when Ford took office 
after Nixon's resignation. Since then Hartmann has cut down oH 
his speechwriting. But he, often does the final rewrite on important 
pronouncements, , ^ . 

In addition. Ford's speechwriting tearn of professionals in- 
cludes six men and one woman, whom they claim is a- first for 
the White House. 

> 
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his character to rru^et the new oir cumstancos , thereby adding 
new dimension.s to h'ii> [)ortrayal. Improvisation is also used 
in developing a script Scmiu- of thv early, prc-exile work of 
the Living Thealri.-, mJ muth ot *h(» iaier v.ork by Joseph 
,Chaikin in his Open Tht-atrr uhcd this approach. Once the 
scppria>4eve4opefl throupli a varietv of iniprovisational tech- 
?fiq\uvs, the oy^tmt is t ^^*^^^ii^^V ^^^^ ^^e amount of improvisation 
durin^g ^he '-pcrformanc ^ it^>i^^-. i tn^itod. Other groups?, notably 
the Perforip.ance Group', varv nStht^ degree to uhich they em- 
ploy' improvisation durmg the a-c tua>Nj>M-Tormance. 

The U66 of improvisation ciiU'ini^ the p^^nM'jor mance represents 
its (^mfr-loyrnent as an end. The Con.media dell! Arte is an ex- 
an^ple in which sVock ''bits, " or "la/zi'^ were lengthened^br 
'J^nortened, vt^jrranged, re-combined» and interchanged according 
to the whims of the periormrrs, and the general order of events 
listed in the abbreviated scenario* Other examples, largely 
oral, are such improv i sational groups as The Committee, The 
Premise; and S»^cond Citv , where many of television's x:omic \ 
writers were spawned. The forte of these groups is spontaneous 
improvisation on random suggestions supplied by the audience. 
Of course when audience requests are repeated, performers 
develop stock "biti^". they ran use each time' the opportunity arises/ 

The disliui^tion between improvisation as an end and as a 
means becom* s a littK blurrt'd in discussing the new festival 
event. Since the performance is expected to be improvised, it 
is clearly improvisation as an end, yet it may be argued.«that ^ 
greater educational benefits are possible if One also approaches 
improvisation as a means. For example, if the entire focus is 
upon the performance itself the event could eaaijy .turn into a 
Commedia performance. After drawing a topic the performers 
; might devise a scc^naric^ for stock characters that would permit 
maximum use of preparrd "laz/i" and proven gags. The rules of 
the event do not preclude such an approach, and if the two per- 
formers are reasonably imaginative and work well together the 
success of th-e scene is fairly certain. Cei*tainly, there .§i,re 
educational benefits to such an approach, but 'not as many as, can 
bip realized if the performers create new characters, generate ' 
new dialogue, and deeply involve themselves in their characters. 
Fortunately, few of the performers I have judged had latched on 
to the .Corhmedia approach or had managed to perfect their *^acts. 
Had they done so it would have given them, a distinct advantage 
over a completely improvised performancpe, and certainly would 
have made judging more difficult. Since the nature of t>he imc ^ 
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provised duet event will ultimately be determined -by the kinds 
of performances which juJ^^^s reward with first division ratings^ 
it is. hoped the majority ol judges in the state will be aware of 
prepared material which ',he poriormors use and be very critical 
of it. ' ' • ' 

The elements of dramatic stricture are. every bit as im- 
portant in the improvised scene as they aYe in the scripted scene. 
Many of these elements' will alwa\ s be present regdrdless of 
choices made by the performers, but if they are the product of 
conscious control in the scene, the performance itself becomes 
stronger* Two significant areas of concern in^r^spect to dramatic 
structure which should be considered in depth I call "scene 
dynamics'* and "scene integrity*" 

In the case of. the amprovis^d dnet event the improvisation 
is the performance. And as such it is almost imperative that it 
be a complete dramatic action. The key idea is "completion, "• 
"which implies the creatiTTr-trP**^ unified whole, " as q|Djpo,s-ed to 
'"conclusion" or "ending," v/hich imply simple-termina^tion 
whether "the whole" is contplet^>d or not. A dramatic action has 
been described as including an cinnouncement of a conflict or 
establishment of tv;o forces in opposition^ the intensification of 
that conflict, the peaking or climaxing of the opposition, and the 
resolution of the conflict, ^ 

Some may feel that conflict is not necessary«-the famous 
Carl Reine^r-Mel Brooks " Two-^Thousand Year-Old Man, '\'ior 
example. If this example must be admitted as a dramatic action, 
.Conflict remains subordinated*to the stand-up comic posture 
which relies upon gag lines for viability. , 0>ne might also question 
whether Such "interview" premises serve the objectives of the 
improvised duet event, especiajlly since a single* premis^e could 
fit nearly any topic with only 'slight modification. The point to 
.keep in^mind when discussing cjonflict, however, is that it need 
not be betw,een twa character s :| it can be the characters* reason ^ 
versus their own desires (as' iiji a. "weight-watcher s," scene); it 
can be the character^' against the environment (aS in a "top' .of ' 
the mountain" presentation); oi- it may be a canflict o£ abstractions 
(such as many clowns use in aji ignorance-rversus -knowledge act). 
All that is neede.d is some susbense or tension, some unanswered 
question for the ^udience" which is ultimately a^nswered in the 
conclusion, a "Who will win" questipn. *This question: should ' 
arise from the situation itselft in too many cases the question 
exists external to the action,, pucfi as "How are they going to keep 

- ■ '.5" ' ■ ■■ 
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this scene going loiig enough? or "^'How are they going to in- 
corporate the topu:'^ ' ^ 

In perhaps half the improvi^cfd duet performances that I 
judged, there was a significant problem with these "scene 
dynamics, " and m nearly all cases the smoothest and most 
enjoyable pcrforn^ances were those in which the performers 
^ere acutely responsive to the dynamics^ of the action, - The 
contention in this paper is that planni»'>g and prepared work - 
should be discouraged as much as possibK-, but due to the time 
limitations for the performance, it is admittedly beneficial for 
the performers to know where they are going. This means they 
should know before perfornilng what point "A" (the conflict), 
point '^B" (the (!rlimax), and point "C" (the resolution) will be. 
Given unlimited timc> fhey might not need prior understanding 
of any more tlian point "A", the conflict, but even veteran im- 
provisers sofhetimes take as long as^fifteen minutes or rmore 
to reaeh an effective point "B" when time is unlimited. They 
are fV^equently obliged to establish other points "A" along the 
way until one of them finally provides a dramatic potential that 
s a t i s f i e \ t hp^-p^ r f o r m e r s . 

A common fault with the high school contestants is to be * 
aware of all point.- but spring pomt "B" before the conflict has ^ 
peaked. Some pe^rformers tend to build nicely until they see the 
five-minute time card, then Ihcy jump immediately to the cli» 
max and resolution, and they conclude before the three-minute 
card goes up. This is comparable to jumping from the first to 
the last act in a play and makes the ending look like a hat trick. 

Pre "deterrnination of the elements of the dramatic action 
can ^ork very effectively in the improvised -duet. For example, 
the topic selected might be something like "on the road, " and 
the two performers, after free-associatii;ig and bouncing around 
some ideas, may come up with a male-female, hitcWhiker -woman 
driver premise. If the scene is to be serious, point "A" might 
be the seemingly innocuous hiker being offered a lift "by a jilted 
young woman. Point "B" might be a hold-up at knife-point,- 
and point "C" could be the injuring of the. driver. Or if the scene 
is to be humorous, point ^"A" might be an escaped coa forcing * 
his way into a car driven by a dizzy little old lady who drives 
like a maniac. Point "B" could be an accident, and point "C" 
the ar,rest of bom. of them.- In j.his hypothetical situation there is 
great potential foKbuilding up conflict, developing characters 
and relationsjbifts^and improviS^ing imaginative dialogue and. 



action. The planning is minimal, anjounting to a very rudimentary 
scenario. Such minin\al planning .relieves the pressure ori the 
performers to "read out" the destiny of the scene, permitting 
them to concentrate on more carefully shaping that destiny. 

One final point concgrnirig scene dynamics: stick to the . ~" 
conflict. One trick bf performers who have pet "lazzi" is to 
deviate from the line of dramatic action to create an environment 
or opportunity for theia^pr epar ed material^ Deviations from the 
principal line of, action are not objectioifeBle so long as they lead 
back into it, and so long as the concern for the conflict intensifies 
as poipt "B»Ms approached. - , V V, f ' 

The integrity of a scene is its adherence. to its own internal 
logic. It is very tempting^ for performers to sacrifice this logic 
when they feel a scene going downhill, or \yhen they simply see 

, an opportunity to b^ more entertaining. It is not uncommon for 
deus ex machina, or a "hat trick, " to suddenly occur to calvage 
the moment, for four -year-old and eighty-year-old characters 
to suddenly become sixteen in terms of awareness and knawledge 

^or physical capabilities, or for new information to be suddenly 
introduced which alters the perspective on previous information. f 
In such a case the logical fabr ic of the' scene, is estcLblish ed^anri 
then soVnething is,^ntroduced which rends it. Jh a play or narr^ative 
fiction the audience expects certain "contractsV* to be fxrlfilled; the 
same is true for the improvised scene. - The expectations of the 
audience, shaped by the performers, constitutes a contract, but 
when the contract is broken by tho^ performers, the aucllence tends 
to feel cheated. . This failure to* fulfil the contract is riot the same 
as a "surprise ending" or an unexpected plot twist which is pro-. 

.perly prepared. There is a find, line of difference. . In litelrature 
the transiparent plot contrivance is vieweci as-a^cheap trick and in 
the fcnprovised scene it is really little niore than a bail-out.. It' 

/simply implies the inability of the perJformef's to reach a logic^tl 
and harmonious"^ompletion of the dlramcrtic action. 

Yet there remaias_:the question of how to salvage a scene in 
trouble. Perhaps the scenario isn't Vbrking; the performers are 
unable to get a goodWip on their charactera;.t4e ^s^c en^.js walk - 
ing but not running or flying. What can ^he perfdrir^rs do? They 
can't ^sk to begin again.' They can't ju&t"^ve-up the scene. 
Should they simply hold their^oses ^nd resign ;^hem'sVlves to going, 
down with the sinking performance? For such a situatioir^thexe- 
is no good answer. My feeling is that the performer^. should 
•really struggle to dance with, the partner they came with^^ perhaps , 



even abandoning the planned ^^nario in favor of something 
stronger that arises during the performan<:;j||». The iijnportant 
tKing needed to bring the scene fo a conclusion is a viable con- 
flict that can be brought to a climax and resolution. In an ex- 
treme case, a'^'hat trick" might be used, but permitting it can 
mean encouraging its unnecessary use* In any case characters 
should never be abandoned or sacrificed. In judging such per- 
formances, I tend to lean toward evaluating the fundamental skill 
o^ the performers, and there is a definite thrill for hie to see 
performers salvage a scene in trouble without a "hat trick.'" 

Scene dynamics and scene in^}^rity should be the princip'al 
colisideratioas^ in evaluating the performanc^e/ But more suj^tle 
aspects of the performance should also be considered: tj 
develjopment of information, the pant^omime skills , and/the 
balance between pefrformers. How is new i^jEprmation 
poes the new information move the scene forward, or sabotage 
it? Do the characte];s respond to the ne\^^nfor^mati?>n as they 
reason§.bly might?*" Do characters and relationships between . 
characters become more complete a^mDre^ information is \ 
developed and tnore circumstances^ are met? How well do the\ 
performers visualize the environnpj^nt? How is the stage space 
us.eji? Are wallsWnd imaginary objects violated? How are panto- 
mimed obj.ects l)anjiie<i? Do they ha^ve substance? Do they dis- 
appear and reappe3.r? i-Iave the performers made such choices \' 
about the environment th^ weathex^^and. the time? ,Do-the per- 
forrruer s*'c*6ntri'bute equally tt> the scerie, or i$ one the performer 
and the other -a "prop? ". Do both perforjxiers share the develop- 
ment of the scene, or dbes"one move the scene forward and the 
other simply followT AH these factors, which, when well done, 
demonstrate highly desirable s'kills and awareness iiji the performer 
of both improvised and scripted .work^ ^nd cannot be fully evaluated 
if the performers are doing prepared bits. ■ ^ 

The critical frarnewprk' outlined above combines the best of 
both worlds. It provides fOr an improved Ve'nd" through impro- ^ 
viscition, while prorrioting the development of various performing 
skills through the "means" of improvisation* If a disproportionate 
, emphasis is pllaced on either the ends^pr the means, educational 
beneJfits will surely be lessened. A balance between the t^o en- 
^les us to give up the "win at any cost" maxim for the more im- 
portant "\vin at any profit" idea. There should be no "cost" in 
wirining, and the one who profits rnost merits the awards* 



The task of coaching performer^ is not easy, anc^ it is even 
more difficult when the coach has little background in impro- 
vi&ational technique^.' „Some coaches find it under standbly 
easier to encourage students to simply yiearn from each other**'' 
and develop their own methods of preparation. Certainly such ^ 
an approach has a yalid educational payoff, but a planned pro- 
gram of developing improvisatioilal skills can increase that pay- 
off. In teaching acting and improvisation courses at the college * 
level I have found that a structured program of improvisational 
development generally produces results superior to those by * 
even the most talented students who have not had that training. 
Such training also permits a substantial degree of interchange- 
ability among duet partners, a real test of.performer skill. While 
many coaches do not enjoy the resovwces needed to fully imple- 
ment an intensive structured program, it woul4 seem desirable » 
to give as much structured help and guidance as possible. " 

Two basic references on improvisation are Viola Spolin's . 

Improvisation For the Theatre and Robert Passbli^s Book on the 
Open Theatre . The Spolin book is .a compendium of exerciS'es 
geared for the development of improvisational skills, such as 
characterization, development of new information and circumstances 
and other scene dynamics. The Passeli book includes exercises 
used by the Open Theatre, and is valuable for its approach to 
skills of a more abstract nature, such as inventiveness alid the ' 
sponta^nepus cjrcative response. A nciore traditional use of improvi- 
sation in actor training is explained \ii Jerome Rockwoodls Grafts* 
men of Dionysus and a number of other acting and directidijg texts. 
Few coaches will be able to fully utilize inuch of w|iat is included 
in these sources,? but they should familiarize themselves with them. 

In addition to these sources, here^are a -few moi^e specilfic 
recommendations I have found helpful. Wliile my work has been 
at the college lev61, these suggestions may prove- useful to the 
secondary school coacl^. * - ^ ^ * ' 

Premises: Work e^^tensively with new pre:mis,es and a^a , 
gd^eral'rule never repea^^a premis^ ^Work from broad topics. . ' 
only occ^s^ibnally, perhaps right befor^ 'touiyiajTient' time,,^ a 
class^room exercises keep the pr^ifliises relatively- specific to 
prevent locking in on stock characters an^^jmaflrial. One good 
'approach is to stay at the **who, v^hStt^ where'^'l evel,' specifying 
two of the three and permitting the j^erfprmers to^make a choice ' 
concenitng the third* Do sorrie work with **hidden^* premises/ 
* ving each perfotixier some objective, or information unkno\yn to 



the otHer perj^brmer. Ideally, sucK objectives should be in con- 
flict and each performer warned that , he has no alternativres ^but ' 
to accept such a conflict. For instance, two roornrnates might 
each be told separdtely that he or she is to get the other out of 
the 'house by 7:00 tonigjit because an important date is tt) be 
entertained. Work for thfe se,rious piece as frequently as the 
humorous one, and make a big poster for the preparation room v 
reading: '*F\fnnier Is Not Better. A good exercise is to re- 
quire the potentially humorous, premise to be performed seriously, 
and vice-versa.^ For sources of pr ernises; one might consult play 
catalogues and the TV Guide . * \ " ^ • 

Time: Don't allow too much preparation time. For practice ' 
exercis es , ^ninety secoiid$^is enough if the scene dynamics are 
not planned^ **Who are you and who ami? Wher-e are we? WJhat 
^ are we doing? That's all that's necessary to begin. Such 
, limited planning forces performers fo become more acutely 
s^sensitive to the (sues they get|rom each other during the scene, 
gradually more pranning time, broader premises, and more 

)ices can "be permitted. But the preparation time should never . 
•b*^ \onger than fifteen^or twenty minutes, and no ''dry run's" should 
ever >^ e allo^s^eTJT^since they tend to be more limiting than helpful 
for inventiveness in the performance*. In a complete preparation, 
besides establishing^^ acceptable premise within the topic and 
making choices conlcerning scene dynamics and, environment, the 
performers should s^end some time in a long "otf-8tage*beat,J' 
walking and mdving in^aracter and disciplining their concentrar 
tion. 




Characters: Don't permit students to lock themselves into' 
a couple of character type\^ Use stereotypes but always try to . 
find the source of the behavior. Avoid crossing sexual roles. 
Some performers, attempt it,\but except in the most stylized 
characterization, Xew% high school, performers caa believably 
portray a iT>ejmber of the opposite sex.' The use of. non-human"^ - 
roles is jcertkinly permis.^ible, but imagination and inventiveness 
in creating the role are key factors. " A tree or a bug that is 
littte different from an Arfterican adolescpnt l^kv^s much to be 
desired. Judges may ^Iso differ on how they reward cuteness • 
or quaintness which^is without imaginative ^^racteriz^tion to 
support it. ' , . * ^ 

Concentration: The single most import'aiit factor in pre-\ 
serving the integrity of a scene l-^ concentration^ Concentration 
and circTe of attention exercis'es in Spolin, Passdi'^and An Actor 
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Prepares are helpful. The performer must discipline his con- 
centration so that he can focus very narrowly oh what he is doing, 
eliminating the distractions of .audience reac^tion, the judge, and 
his own tensions. It is helpful to demand that the performer s . 
take an '^off-stage beat" to fOcus energy and concentration on 
character and circumstances. If-is .even wise to. take a five-^ 
second "beat" betweeh the introductioYi and performance to shift 
*gears and re-focus concentration. 



. Finally, preparation for an improvisational events,; as many 
coaches have probably l^ar^ed by now, is not a'^tKing that can be 
hurried, The^ performer 5 jir^ust train and work extensively to- 
ge^'ther, perhaps more than for any other event. The ski|||J.s needed 
for reacting quickly, spontaneously, and dramatically, in character, 
to the developing living jflnpment, the outcome of which is little ^, 
more predictable than in real life, , are quite complex. They need 
tirne to grow and flower. / ' 

There is a lot ^f^mefi,t in encouraging improvisational work 
»at the high school Ifev.el. Unless it is permitted to be truly spon-' ' 
taneous and improvised, it has limited value. But properly 
haAdled it "opens upV .many students by'developing stage presence' 
and performing confidence, encouraging freer and nidre natural 
performing styles, and leads to more inventive and fuller char- 
acterizationSjj improved lender standing of dramatic structure, and 
helps .develop imagination and crew^ivity. Irnprpvisjed_tlu.ejfc abating . 
is no^ a'part of the state festivdlsf a)v^ has proven itself successful 
as a festival event. Perhaps, witp rehr^ement, it can achieve its 
potential as aji educational ejJf^a^nence as ^ell. ' 
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This idea o5Sthe "contract" I owe to John Ciardi in a 1972 
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lecture on poetry at The Unive'rsity of. Kansas, There may be "other 
"sources/ - * *^ ' ) c . * 



Viola Spolin^ Improvisation for the Theatre; Ha'ndt^ook of 
Teaching and Directing Techniques ^ (Evanston, XL: Northv^esterri 
University I?ress , 196-3). ^ ^ * y , 

'^Robert Passbli, Book On the Opeh Theatre (N^<v Yorkr Bobbs- 
Merrill)/' . / ' /' - . 

Jerome Kockwood, Craftsmen of Dionysug (Glenview, XL: 
Scott, Foresm^n and Co., 1966^). • • * 



. Konstantin Stanislavsky,*' An Actor Prepa^res, (New York: 

Theatre Arts). : " ' ll" 
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